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of the rifles of perhaps drunken soldiers. People
smiled. They might indeed pretend to insist, but
everyone really knew that such investigations are
never made.
Meanwhile Dublin was a city of mourning and death.
Roger Casement had been taken from Arbor Hill
Barracks to the Tower. There was a feeling of strain
and embarrassment everywhere. People broke down
and wept for very little, even in the streets. Dazed
and miserable, with the sound of the bombs still in
their ears, they were beginning to collect in groups
and tell one another stories of individual sufferings,
injustices and atrocities.
It was not till later that they began to hold up their
heads in pride, thinking of the strange heroisms of the
dead, and rejoicing in the fact that once again in her
long struggle for liberty Ireland had shown the world
that she did not acquiesce in her age-long slavery, any
more than she had done in the days of Elizabeth,
Oliver Cromwell, William Pitt, George in., or any of
her old conquerors and tyrants. That was the Irish
point of view. The English one was different.
On the way back to London about a week later,
travelling up from Holyhead, was a woman in the
carriage with us who talked about the Rebellion.
" Dreadful people the Irish/' she was saying, " so
cowardly too, and ungrateful, to stab us in the back
like that, after all we've done for them! "
Between these points of view no reconciliation seems
possible. 'Except perhaps in the future: that uni-
versal reconciliation of humanity in goodwill, which
was the creed of that troublesome idealist, Francis
Sheehy Skeffington.'
I can only add a few details to Eva's account of our
visit to Dublin.